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HORNY’S TASTELESS FRUIT-PRESERVING POWDER. 

For preserving Straw berries, Pineapples, Cherries, 
Raspberries, Blackberries, Peaches, ena, Plums, 
Quinces, Apples, Tomatoes, and other fruit, without 
being air-tight. Either as canned fruit, stewed fruit, 
fruit butter, or preserves, cheaper and more elegant 
in beauty and taste than any process in the world. 
Elegant samples, from two to three years old, can 
be seen and tasted at our store. We have hundreds 
of testimonials from all parts of the conntry endors- 
ing the Powder. It is cheap, healthy and reliable, 
and the fruit can be used the same as old-fashioned 
sugar preserves. One box, costing 50 cts., preserves 
40 quarts or 60 Ibs. of pared fruit. Sold by druggists 
and grocers, or sent promptly by mail. A liberal 
discount by the dozen. ZANE NORNY & CO., 136 
N. 24 St,, Philada. 627 3m 


CHARLES C. JACKSON, 


TAILOR, 


531 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 


Has just received a complete assortment of Cloths, 
Cassimeres and Vestings of desirable colors and 
qualities for Friends’ wear, which will be made to 
4, 8—ly 


MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE CO 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


701 ARCH STREET. 
CALEB CLOTHIER, President. 
T. ELLWOOD CHAPMAN, 8eo’y. 


JOHN K. WILDMAN, 


No. 26 SOUTH THIRD 8T., PHILADELPHIA. 


UNITED STATES SECURITIES, 
STATE AND CITY LOANS, RAILROAD BONDS, 
AND STOCKS 


BOUGHT AND SOLD. 
GOLD BOUGHT & SOLO ON COMMISSION. 


Various Railroad Bonds offered by Agents will be 
farnished at the advertised rates. 1015 


REGBSTOR & HOPKINS, 
FURNITURE WAREROOMS, 
No. 526 Callowhill St., Philada., 


manufactare to order and keep on hand a 
large assortment of Fine Cabinet Ware, Hair, Husk 
and the Woven Wire Spring Mattress, all of whict 
will be sold at reduced prices. Renovation of old 
mattresses, repairing, varnishing, shellacking, and 


the ne of old farniture, promptly attended to 
OBRNITURE TAKEN ON STORAGE, 
N,B.—8. B. REGESTER having purchased R. B. Betz’s interes 
in the business, will again give whole attention to the same 
hoping from experience to give entire satisfaction to a!) 
who may favor them with their orders. 93 on iw sw) 


order on reasonable terms. 


JOHN J. LYTLE, 
7th & Gpring Garden Streets, Philadelphia, 


Desires to inform Friends that he has just received 
direct from Paria a lot of . 


MIXT BAREGE, MIXT BAREGE, 


For SHAWLS AND DRESSES. 
This very scarce and desirabie article is superior 
to any he hes had for several years. 
4-4, 5-4, 7-4 and 8-4 White Silk Cashmere Shawls, 
at reduced prices. 
7-8, 6-4 end 7-4 piain Silk Shawls. 
Plain and Cheve Hernani Shawls. 
Plain and Colored Barege and Tamartine Shawls. 
Brown, mode and drab India Shawls, reduced to 
$1.75 
Fine Madonnas, dark shades, own importation, 87} 
ots. to $1.00. 


SUMMER DRESS GOODS 


CLOSING OUT! CLOSING OUT! 


At greatly reduced prices. 
Please call and examine his stock. 


JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 


924 Chestnut St., Philad. 535 Broadway, N.Y. 


OPTICIANS, MATHEMATICAL A 
O80 AL INSTRUMEN 
PR AKERS AND IMPORTERS, 


Spectacles, Microscopes, Spy Giesses, Opera 
Glasses, Telescopes, Botanical Glasses, Drawing In- 
struments of Brass and German Silver, Surveying 
Comparses, Engineers’ Transits and Levels, Chains, 
Tape Measures, Drawing Paper, and drawing ma- 
terials of all descriptions. 

Magic Lantervs and Slides, Thermometers, Ba- 
rometers, Gilcbes, Klectric Machines, Rhumakof 
Coils, Air Pomps, Galvanic Apparatus, &c., &e. 

The following Manuals sent on receipt of 10 cents 


for each part: 
Part 1. Mathematical Instraments, 156 pages. 
** 2. Optical * 107. ** 
‘* 3. Magic Lanterns, — 


‘* 4. Philosophical Instruments, 66 ‘* 


85 ly 
WEST END HOUSE. 
(FORMERLY FRIENDS COTTAGE,) 


CAFE MAY OITY, N. J. 
Delightfully situated on a bluff, 80 feet from the 
surf. Open Sixth month Ist for visitors. Terms 
$20.00 per week. 
A. P. CCOK, 


63 13t Proprietress. 





BINDINC, 
Persors withing Friends’ Intelligercer or other 
binding dene, ip neat durable styles, cap Lave it 
attended to at this «fice, No. 144 N. 7th &t. 
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What a nice change MOORE'S SOAP does make. 
We can Go all our washing without the trouble 
of boiling or using hot water, 


TRADE MARK. 





Ladies, you oan save your Fuel, Time, 

Labor, Clothes, Washboilers, Health, and the Paper 
on your walls, 

and avoid the unpleasant smell and steam from the 
filthy hot soap sads, 
horenghly all kinds of wearing apparel, from the 
fine silk ribbon or fancy knit nubia, to the Heavy 
Cloth Coat. Also Blankets, Quilts, Carpets and 
Paints, without hot water. 

As a Bath Soap it is unequalled. To persons 
where help is scarce this Soap is a great blessing. 
Try a piece, and then judge of its quality. It will 
not injure any fabric or color. 

Be sure you get Moore’s Soap, with the Lirrtz 
Tos on the wrapper, as that is the original and 
genuine article for washing in 

, Warm, Hard, Soft or Salt Water. 

When the water is hard or salt, put on more 
re: and let the clothes soak a little longer. 

i you try it? Ithink it will please you. A 
fair trial is all I ask. 


EDWIN LEEDS, General Agent. 
Ron: 32 N: Fifth St., Philada. 
C. N. WILLS, Same office, 
Agent for New Jersey. 


WM. HEACOCEK, 


FURNISHING UNDERTAKER, 
907 Filbert St., Philadelphia, 


I have purchased the right to use Dr. A, G. Reed 


& Co.'s Patent Corpse Preserver, which does away: 


with packing a body ia Ice. 820 wmmf 


E. McMILLIN, 
MIiLWENERY, 
No! 103 8. Thirteenth St., Philadelphia, 


MACIA F, PARTENHEIMER, 


Formerly (oopzr, respectfully informs Friends she 
continu~: her business in J’. IN BONNET making, 
at 462 -anklin St., }hilada, 

Plain bonnets ready made. 


ie LIFE OF WILLIAM PENN. 
we By 8. M. JANNEY. 
New edition. Price $2.00. 








819 tf. 





For sale by 


JOHN COMLY, 144 N. Seventh St. 


Friends’ Central Dry Goods Store, 
S, W. Cor. of 7th & Arch Sts. 


We have just received two lots of 


TAMARTINES 


In Dark Brown and Modes, 


Also, another choice lot of those very desirable 


mover | PINE APPLE GRENADINES. 


You can cleanse easily aan Closing out @ large assortment of neat 


LAWNS, 


at reduced prices, 
Call and See Them. 


STOKES & WOOD. 


ox: SAPTET EGS a 
indow Shades, Qil Cloth, Mats, &e, 
m29pa23 SRAM. SSF i bunnede- 


ENGRAVED FORMS 
MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES 


For persons marrying by FRIENDS’ CEREMONY, 
whether members or not. Fine parchment, in neat 
boxes. JOHN COMLY, 

144 N. Seventh St, 


ae & HOUSE’S 
Non- Explosive Kerosene Lam mp, | 


The most eminent scientific men prononnoe 
only perfectly safe non-explosive Lamp, 
Canvassing Agents Wanted. 
Send for a Circular to 
HADSELL & MONTGOMERY, 


197 xwn aw 510 Arch 8t., Philadelphia, Pa. 


INDICES, HISTORICAL AND RATIONAL 
To a Revision of the Scriptures. 
Price $1.00. For sale by JOHN COMLY, 
41 6m. 144 N. 7th Bt. 


HISTORY OF FRIENDS, 
By SAMUEL M. JANNEY. 


| In four volumes. Price $8.50. For sale by 


JOHN COMLY, 144 N. 7th St. 
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From “ The Life That Now Is.” 
OLD AGE, 
BY R. COLLYER. 
Part. 9: “ Sach an one as Paul the aged.” 


Old age is the repose of life,—the rest that 
= the rest that remains. It is the 
eventh day, which is the Sabbath of a whole 
lifetime, when the tired worker is bidden to 
lay aside the heavy weight of his care about 
this world,—to wash himself of its dust and 
grime, and walk about with as free a heart 
as a forehanded farmer carries into his fields 


‘ 


‘ of a Sunday afternoon, at the end of harvest. 


For “old age should be peaceful,” Dr. Arn- 
old says, “ as childhood is playful; hard work 
at either extreme of life is out of place. You 
must labor in the hot sun of noon, but the 
es should be quiet and cool. It is the 
holy place of life, the chapel of ease for all 
men’s weary labors.” 

But it has been the misfortune of old age 
to be generally unwelcome, with some noble 
exceptions among those who can see how na- 
ture never makes a mistake about time. The 
aged would rather be younger, and the young 
admire most in the old what they call their 
youthfulness; so that, “How young he 
seems!” is our finest praise of an old man, 
and “ How old I feel!” is very often the old 
man’s most pitiful complaint. 

Now and then we come across a beautiful 
and contented old age, in which those who 
possess it seem to be aware how good that 


blessing is which can only come through a 
long lifetime, and give what their age has 
brought them. Such persons surprise us that 
we should ever have been content to admire 
in any old man or woman merely their poor 
traces of youth, while what is so much better 
than youth makes up the substance of every 
well-ripened life. It is as if one would per- 
sist in admiring the ‘shrivelled petals that 
linger at the end of an apple, because they 
retain about them the dim memory of a 
blossom, and care nothing for the fruit that 
has come through their withering. 

I am not to deny that we can find reason 
enough if we want it for this idea. There is 
plenty of evidence, to those that care to hunt 
for it, on the misfortune of growing old, from 
that outcry of the heathen, “Those the gods 
love die young,” to the moan of the last man 
we found weary of his life, but loath to leave 
it. We can see sometimes in those who are 
growing old all about us such an isolation, 
passing at last into desolation, and such utter 
inability to bear up against the burden of 
the years, that we pray in our hearts we may 
be saved from an old age like that. Then 
we remember how Solomon called these the 
evil days, when we shall say we have no plea- 
sure in them; and how a great philesopher 
wrote in the diary of his old age, “Very 
miserable ;” and we can see Milton, sitting in 
the sun alone, old, blind, stern, and poor; 
and Wordsworth, walking in his old age by 








“Psalm has it, “They mount up to heaven, 
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Rydal-water, but no longer conscious of the 
glory and joy of which he had sung in his 
pepe: and a host besides, to whom old age 

as brought, as Johnson said, only decrepi- 
tude ; and then we say with Lamb, “I do not 
want to be weaned by age, and drop like 
mellow fruit into the grave.” We shrink 
back at our whitening hairs, and wonder 
how anybody could ever be so lost to the fit- 
ness of things as to call us—except in a sort 
of splendid jest—the old lady, or the old 
gentleman. The child longs for and welcomes 
his boyhood, and the boy the youth, and the 
youth his manhood. But very few and far 
between are the men and women who will de- 
sire their age, as a servant earnestly desires 
his shadow, or feel that the white head is a 
crown of glory, when they see in their own 
many threads of silver, and cannot hold it 
up for the burden of the years. In the face 
of this unbelief in the goodness and blessing 
of old age, 1 want to say, that no period of 
life can be more desirable than this, if it be 
what every old age ought to be; that old age 
is the best of all the ages, when it is a good 
old age, and it cught to be so considered. 
Such a conviction, as you may well believe 
who are still young, or in middle life, can 
only come fairly through a true personal ex- 
pers: but this comes of itself; thet if life 

e good as bud and blossom, and in its green- 
ness, and the days when it is ripening, then 
there is no reason, in the nature of things, 
why it should not be good when it is fully 
ripe and waiting to be gathered. If the soil 
be good, and the sowing, and the seasons, then 
it is not a thing to mourn about that there 
should be a harvest. If the preparation and 
opportunity be gocd, what is to be said of the 
consummation? Can tkat be a thing to la- 
ment about, to beat back, a condition so un- 
welcome that it is polite not to be aware of 
its presence? I cannot believe in auch a ter- 
mination of these great, sacred processes of 
life. If it bes misfortune to grow old, it is 
a misfortune to be born, and to be a child, 
and youth,and young man, and‘in our prime. 
If the rest of our life is meant to be enjoyed, 
then this must have some better meaning in 
it than to be endured. It must go up and 
stand with the rest, or they must come down. 
Old age is a beautiful consummation, or it is 
a bitter mistake. 

That it is a beautiful consummation, we 
can sometimes see for ourselves, when we 
meet some aged person in whose life there is 
such a bright and sweet humanity, and true 
love, and restfulness, and grace, that we feel 
in their presence how a good old age must be 
desirable after such a life as all men are 
led to live in this stormy era, when, as the 


and go down again into the depths, and their 
soul is melted because of trouble.” Then 
“ He maketh the storm a calm, and men are 
glad because they be quiet, so He bringeth 
them unto their desired haven.” And we 
have all had to contrast an old age like that 
with another, in which there was no beauty 
which should cause us to desire it; restless, 
suspicious, hard, and graceless; that has 
never abandoned its sin, but has been aban- 
doned of it, as the fire abandons burnt-out 
ashes; whose threescore and ten years’ expe- 
rience of the world has only gone to confirm 
their unbelief in it, while they still hug it, 
and dare not let it go, because when they 
peer with their poor, preoccupied eyes into 
the hereafter, they can only feel that “ dark- 
ness, death, and long despair, reign in eternal 
silence there;” and when we ask what can 
make such a difference, we reach what I want 
especially to say: How to come to a good 
old age ; and, what then? 

And this is to be first, and truly under- 
stood ; an old age of any sort, is the result of 
the life I have lived, whatever that has been. 
That above all outward seeming, or even in- 
ward feeling, is that solid, solemn sentence, 
“ Whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he 
also reap.” Ican live so well, that at seventy 
earth and heaven together shall say, “I am 
such an one as Paul the aged.” Yet from 
exceeding self-distrust, and want of the in- 
stant power to trust in God, I may not feel 
this at all, but look back on the way I have 
come, andsay, “ Better I had never been born 
than to live to so little purpose.” Or I may 
shake at the impending change, at that other 
life into which the young may go soon, and I 
must go soon, and say, “I toil beneath the 
curse ; but knowing not the universe, I fear 
to slide from this to worse.” It is no matter 
what I feel, any more than it matters that a 
fruitful summer day shall gather a curtain of 
thick cloud about it as it sinks to rest, shut- 
ting out the shining heavens, and veiling all 
things in the mist. It has been a fruitful 
day all the same, and now the substance of 
it is in every grain of wheat, and in the heart 
of every apple within the zone, and its in- 
cense has gone into the heavens before it, so 
the fruitfulness abides, and its blessing rises, 
and the sun and moon would stand still, 
sooner than that should be lost. 

On the other hand, my life may have been 
worthless as withered leaves, selfish and self- 
seeking since the day when I cheated my 
small schoolmate swapping marbles; hard to 
man, base to woman, abject to power, haughty 
to weakness, earthly, sensual, devilish. Yet, 
in my last days, the very selfishness that has 
been the ruling passion of my life, may lead 
me to grasp the delusion that another can 
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bear my sin, and then lift me instantly into 
Paradise; and the good of feeling that the 
last bargain I have made, and the last ad- 
vantage I have gained, is the best, may make 
me pass out of life in the euthanasia of self 
deception, into the pit. It is no matter what 
I feel, what I have done, if my life has been 
like that, it determines what I shall be. 
Angels, no more than men, “gather grapes 
of thorns or figs of thistles; and when they 
come to the gathering because the harvest is 
ripe, they will gather what there is. * 

“ Whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he 
also reap,” whether the harvest be gathered 
here or yonder. I get what I give. So, 
then, what I feel in my old age may be a very 
small matter. Wilmot was very happy; 
Luther, on the whole, was very miserable. 
He said, that rather thaa have much more 
of life, he would throw up his chance at Par- 
adise, and felt every day, after he was fifty, 
what such a one as Paul, the aged, meant, 
when he said, “We that are in this taber- 
nacle do groan, being burdened.” What I 
am, is the great thing; the feeling may an- 
swer to the fact, or it may not; that depends 
upon a graat many matters that never dis. 
turb eternal verities a5 all. 

Now, what I am from sixty to seventy, is 
the sum of what I have been from sixty back 
to sixteen. I have been getting together, let- 
ter by letter, and page by page, that which, 
food or bad, is now stereotyped, and stays so. 

alking once with a friend who had been 
very sick, he told me that one remarkable 
fact in his sickness, while he was unconscious 
of all that went on about him, was the com- 
ing back of his life like a succession of pic 
tures. Things that he had long forgotten, 
that were buried down deep in the past, came 
up again one by one, and were a part of him- 
self. It was a dim intimation of what we 
have all been led to suspect from our own ex- 
perience,—that things are not lost, but laid 
away, everything in its own place; and it is 
but another side of what I have tried to show 
you by a figure—our thoughts and deeds are 
the words and pages in the Book of Life. 
Slowly we gather them together, page by 
page, and when old age comes the story is 
told. Letters may be missing then, and 
words here and there obscure; but the whole 
meaning and spirit of it, the hardness and 
falsehood, or the tenderness and truth and 
love, the tenor and purpose of it, are then 
all to be read. It is noble or base. It will 
inspire or dishearten. It may be the life of 
a king like George the Fourth of England, 
in which there is not a line the world would 
not gladly forget, or the life of a cobbler like 
John Pounds, who lived in the kingdom un- 
der that king, and out of his poverty lured 


with little gifts the poorest children in Ply- 
mouth to his smull shanty, that he might 
teach them to read ; and better things besides, 
giving his whole life for their salvation, what- 
ever it be. I would not dare to say one word 
of old age before this,—that the most certain 
thing about it is, it is the solid result of a 
lifetime. It is no matter how we may feel 
who have to face it, that is what must abide 
at the heart of it, and be the warp and woof. 

This brings me to say again, what may 
seem to have been left doubtful as I have 
tried to state this first thing,—that there is 
a ltne to be drawn, on the one side of which 
any man may look forward to an old age full 
of contentment, but on the other, if we take 
it, only of misery. It is that line which runs 
between what inspires the life and -soul, and 
what merely exhausts it; what perishes in 
the doing or the using, and what abides for- 
ever; the fashion of this world that passes 
away, and the spirit of that which is as fresh 
and full forever, as the sea is of water or the 


sun of fire, 
(To be continued.) 








From ** The London Friend.” 
RETICENCE V8. GENIALITY, 
(To the Editor of The Friend.) 

My Dear Frienp,—I have read with 
considerable satisfaction the remarks of J. 
H. B. in this month’s number of The Friend, 
on the Reticence of Friends versus Geniality. 
If the writer has given any tinge of carica- 
ture to his paper, as he quietly asks (to 
which I must say articles of this kind are 
rather prone), it is at least modest and not 
needlessly offensive. He speaks of what is 
more than a slight defect, of what I believe is 
in many places a positive evil; and, as he 
observes, in our smaller meetings for disci- 
pline more than in our larger. 

Where there is the want of an honest 
freedom of expression in our Monthly Meet- 
ings, their end and purpose is much frus- 
trated, and it is very unfair to criticise and 
complain out of meeting of the proceedings, 
when the Friend so doing had given no as- 
sistance, by expressing his judgment in the 
meeting, where it might have been of use. 
To such a one we may fairly say, “Thou 
condemnest thyself.” 

Mere talk, we admit, is out of place. 
What is said should be well considered, and 
express the thoughtful judgment of the 
speaker. It is grievous to hear mere crude 
opinions authoritatively laid down by indi- 
viduals in our Yearly or Quarterly Meetings, 
by which, through the loss of time, we are 
deprived of hearing the sound opinions of 
men of experience ; and often, too, the theo- 
ries expressed are against the general judg- 
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ment of those assembled. Persons of these 
unsettled views should be listeners and in- 
quirers, rather than directors. In these 
large meetings the majority properly give 
their assent by silence; but in our more 
local meetings, I think all true brotherly 
members should be ready to take their part, 
share in appointments, and give their opinion, 
as the occasion requires. For want of this 
the meeting is in danger of becoming really 
“ profitless,” “ formal,” and “ uninteresting.” 

Meetings for Discipline ought to be serious, 
but not dull. They are preceded by a time 
of united worship, which should lead to a 
warmth of feeling and Christian fellowship. 
And this should continue in the Meeting for 
Discipline, tempering its proceedings with 
love and harmony, and true symyathy one 
with another. Than shall we easily see when 
our assent may be expressed by words as 
well as by silence. A brotherly confidence 
will grow, in which we can suggest a differ- 
ence of sentiment, and leave it with the 
meeting to adopt it or not, as seems best. 
Even an imperfect judgment will often be of 


use, in leading to a wiser decision. There} 
are routine matters that may pass in silence, | under any disguise, if it be even as an angel 
except to correct errors or give explanations ; | of light, he loosens the bond of union, and 
but when a judgment is wanted, or a feeling | thereby weakens the army of the Lamb, and 


arises, or a question suggests itself, does it 
not become a duty to speak in simplicity, 
and in freedom of Christian love? and are 
not those who draw back from this duty so 
far unfaithful to their brethren and (shall 
I say) to their Master, even Christ? We 
are often fettered by habit: this reticence 
becomes a habit with many, and, like other 
habits, requires an unusual effort to break 
through it. I have personally felt it to a 
painful degree, both in Meetings for Disci- 
pline and in the openings of the ministry, 
making a burden of that which should be a 
willing service. 

J. H. B. mentions a case—I suppose an 
exceptional one—in which the women 
Friends went miles to a Monthly Meeting, 
and had no business to transact. Of course 
this means no routine business; but was it 
really true that they had no business to 
transact? or had they so accustomed them- 
selves to the “formal” inquiries of the 
Monthly Meeting as not to see any other 
business? Had they not an excellent op- 
portunity, with this unlooked-for leisure, to 
consider the state of their particular meet- 
ings, calling them over individually, and in 
the freedom of Christian fellowship speaking 
of their condition, their loneliness or other- 
wise, how the young were getting on, inquir- 
ing also after the aged, if others were draw- 
ing towards Friends, &c.? Whatia lively, 
animating meeting it might have been! 


Monthly Meetings are not so fettered as to 
forbid this; but they were established, as I 
have always understood, for these very ends 
—for oversight, and to look after the pros- 
perity of the truth. 

J. H. B. also speaks of the power of sym- 
pathy, and its religious value. It is, indeed, 
the inevitable fruit of a true obedience to 
our blessed Lord’s injunction, to love cne 
another as He loved us; and of His great 
doctrine, “One is your Father, who is in 
heaven, and all ye are brethren.” It binds 
old and young together in a holy fellowship, 
to their mutual help and comfort. 

I am not prepared to grant that to any of 
great Christian experience, even those of 
stronger natures, it is needless ; but I believe 
the free and affectionate manifestation of it 
would benefit all, allay many fears, remove 
many anxieties, correct irregularities. enable 
us to instruct one another in the way of Ged 
more perfectly, strengthen our faith and our 
hope, “‘turn the hearts of the fathers to the 
children, and the hearts of the children to 
their fathers” in the Lore. And greatly 
does the enemy of all good triumph when, 


retards their victory. 
From thy sincere friend, 


JoHn Newsy, 
Seventh mo. 4th, 1871. 


— ee 


EventipE.—In that hour which of all the 
twenty-four is most emblematic of heaven, 
and suggestive of repose, the eventide, in 
which instinctively Jacob went into the fields 
to meditate,—when the work of the day is 
done, when the mind has ceased its tensions, 
when the passions are lulled to rest, in spite 
of themselves, by the spell of the quiet, star- 
lit sky,—it is then, amidst the silence of all 
the lower parts of our nature that the soul 
comes forth to do its work. Then, the pecu- 
liar, strange work of the soul, which the in- 
tellect cannot do—meditation—begins. Awe 
and worship, and wonder, are in full exercise; 
and Love begins then in its purest form of 
mystic adoration, and pervasive and unde- 
fined tenderness—separate from all that is 
coarse and earthly—swelling as if it would em- 
brace all in its desire to bless, and lose itself 
in the sea of the Love of God. This is the 
rest of the soul—the exercise and play of all 
the nobler powers.—F. W. Robertson. 





“Tne articles of faith strongest in the soul 
will be those which have crystallized there 
from the combined action of truth and expe- 
rience.” 
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Por Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE COMPASS PLANT. 


Our friend B. Hallowell, in the course of 
one of his Indian talks (perhaps), in alluding 
to the overruling care of Divine Providence 
over the residents of these western wilds, spoke 
of the compass plant as a means provided for 
the purpose of guiding the weary traveller on 
his course over the trackless prairie. After 
I came to this Indian country, I inquired for 
the plant, but could find no one that knew it; 
but after several months’ observation of the 
various plants met with in my rides, I arrived 
at the conclusion that the plant does exist 
here. The leaves, which closely resemble 
those of a coarse-leaved fern, rise directly 
from the soil on stiff stems, and are almost 
universally parallel with each other north and 
south, or nearly so. The leaves on the flower 
stem are an exception to this rule. But of 
what avail would a compass be to a traveller 
unless he knew which the north end of the 
needle was. So with this plant, as both edges 
of the leaves are alike, in the absence of the 
sun it would be impossible, however near the 
meridian they be, to tell which is north or 
south ; but further observation has showed 
me that a large majority of the flowers were 
on the east side of the flower stalk, and this 
would enable an observant person to shape 
his course with considerable certainty. As 
this plant exists in great abundance on our 
hills and upland prairies, I shall be able to 
furnish my friends, who may be curious in 
this matter, with some of the seed at the 
proper time. 

Since the foregoing was written, I find the 
following in the U.S. Agricultural Report 
for,the past month. 

.J.,H. Snyder, of Monrovia, Kansas, writes 
to the Department as follows: “Having 
been a resident of Kansas for sixteen years, 
I have had abundant opportunity to become 
fully acquainted with the plant and its habits, 
and I am fully persuaded that the course 
north or south is so infallibly indicated by 
its leaves, that I would not hesitate to follow 
their directions for hundreds of miles. The 
leaves of the plant from which the accompa- 
nying sketch has been made, were taken from 
my orchard, which has been tilled for years, 
and the plants cut up and turned over and 
under and every way ; yet every time they 
come up, either from the old roots or from 
seed, they invariably turn their leaves in the 
same direction. There can be no question 


of this fact, and if in a group of these plants 
here and there, a leaf varies from the true 
course, the appearance of the stem and its re- 
lation to the other leaves show the cause of 
the discrepancy. The average of such a group 
is infallible.” Although not quite so enthu- 


siastic as the above writer, still there is much 
of what he says to which I can subscribe. 
The flower resembles a miniature sunflower, 
and grows singly and in clusters on stalks 
from three to five feet high. The botanical 
name is Silphium laciniatum, though most 
commonly known as “ Resin Weed,” from a 
resinous gum which exudes from the leaves 
and stems, and which has medicinal proper- 
ties. G. 3 ae 





THE FLIES AND THE SPIDERS. 
FROM THE GERMAN. 

“ Why has God created the flies and spi- 
ders?” a young prince often said to himself : 
“such insects are of no use to man; and, had 
I the power, I would cause them to disappear 
from the earth.” 

One day, during the war, this prince was 
obliged to flee before the enemy. At night, 
being very much fatigued, he lay down under 
a tree in the middle of a forest, and soon fell 
fast asleep. He was discovered by one of the 
enemy’s soldiers, who glided softly up to him, 
sword in hand, intending to kill him. At 
this moment a fly suddenly alighted on the 
cheek of the prince, and stung him so sharp- 
ly that he awoke. He started up, drew his 
sword, and fought with the soldier, and at 
last escaped. Then the prince went and hid 
himself in a cavern of the same forest. Dur- 
ing the night a spider spun her thread across 
the entrance. Two solders, who were in 
search of the fugitive prince, came so near 
the cave that he could hear their conversa- 
tion. . 

“ Look,” said one; “no doubt he is hid- 
den here.” 

“No,” replied the other; “he could not 
have entered without tearing down that spi- 
der’s web.” 

As soon as they had gone, the prince cried 
out with emotion, raising his hands to heaven, 
“Oh, my God! What gratitude do I not 
owe thee?” Thou didst save my life yester- 
day by means of a fly, and to-day thou hast 
preserved me by means of a spider. Truly, 
there are use and purpose in all the works of 
thy creation !” 


0 
THE DIVINE BENEFICENCE. 


Suppose that, early in this year, the whole 
world had bent itself in supplication to the 
Infinite Ruler—every man and woman, from 
the Arctic Circle to the hot equator, oe 
in the humility of conscious dependence, an 
lifting up from every zone the prayer, “ For- 
sake us not this year, great Benefactor, but 
bless us in our helplessness, from the treasury 
of thy ness!” And suppose that, after 
such a verbal petition, the supply had come 
—that in every house had been found the 
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water and the stores, the bounties of vegeta-, nature, not by deception, but actually, does 
ble and animal fuod—how surprising would | pour for us one tasteless liquid into all the 
the miraculous mercy have seemed! | varieties of taste which the vegetable world 
But how much more surprising and inspir- supplies. If by a miracle kindred with that 
ing is the real wonder than such a shower of Christ at Cana, a jar of water could be to- 
upon the barren globe would be! With few | night converted within your houses into 
prayers for it, the great miracle has been | wholesome wine, would it le so admirable as 
wrought, and in the double way of beauty | the ways in which the vines make wine upon 
and bounty. For what is the destiny of the | the hillside, out of vapor and sunlight at the 
seasons? Is not the quickening of nature in | bidding of God ?—T. Starr King. 
the early months of the year as though God | eee 
smiles upon the earth at the equator, and | 
then the spreading wave of that benignity | 
sweeps northward, rolling back the winter | 
line, loosening the fetters of the frost, melting | 
snows into fertilizing juices, pressing the cold (Continued from page 390.) 
clouds further and further back, and from the| 7h mo. 17th. The assorting and allotting 


tropics to the edges of the polar seas, gladden- | of the annuity goods begins to-day. As there 
ing the soil till it utters in spreading verdure | js Jess than half the quantity asked for, the 
the visible green lyrics of its joy? And the| agent is ata loss to know how to distribute 
summer! Is, it not the warm efiluence of his | with satisfaction. They are divided into six 
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LETTERS FROM THE WEST. NO. 8. 
Life among the Dakotas. 


FROM MY DIARY. 


breath that flows northward and reveals the 
infinite goodness as it floats through the 
southern groves and fills the fruit with sweet- 
ness, thickens the sap of the sugar fields, 


nourishes the rice plants, feeds the energies | 


of the temperate clime, blesses the hardy 
orchards and the struggling wheat and corn, 
and dies amid the everlasting ice, after com- 
pleting the circuit of its mission in clothing 
the northern woods with life? And then the 
many-hued pomp of harvest comes, when the 
more ruddy light and the gorgeous coloring 
repeat the joy of the Creator in the vast wit- 
nesses of his beneficence, and the tired fields 
yield the laborers their ample bounty, and 
seem to whisper, “Take, O children of men, 
and be grateful, until the course of the stu- 
pendous miracle is renewed.” 

If we could see the wheat woven by fairy 
spinners, and the apples rounded and painted 
and packed with juice by elfin fingers—or if 
the sky were a vast granary or provision 
store, from which our needs were supplied in 
response to verbal prayers, who could help 
cherishing a constant undertone of wonder at 
the miraculous forces that encircle us? But 
consider how much more amazing is the fact! 
Consider how, out of the same moisture, the 
various flavors are compounded! The dew 
that drops in the tropics is transplanted into 
the rich orange liquor, and banana pulp, and 
eweet substance of the fig; the pomegranate 
stores itself with fine fragrance and savor 
from it, the various colors and qualities of the 
grape are drawn from it, and on the temper- 
ate orchards the rain is distilled in the dark 
arteries of trees, into the rich juice of the 
— and the pear, the apple and the plum. 

hen a traveling trickster pours several dif- 
ferent liquors from-one bottle into cups for 
the spectators, it is called magical. Yet 


parts for the six bands, and a council of the 
chiefs and head men has been called to advise 
further procedure. 

There is an immense amount of writing to 
be done ; every cup, barrel and basin, belong- 
ing to the government must be duly enumer- 
ated, and five copies of all property held in 
truat by the employees have to be made out. 

It would seem next to impossible to defraud 
the government, with all the safeguards that 
are thrown around the expenditure of money, 
and yet there are said to be men, who have 
heretofore held the position of Indian agent, 
that have amassed large fortunes while so 
employed. 

18th. The council is to be held this after- 
noon at 4 o’clock. In the meantime the par- 
celling out of the goods is completed. 

At the appointed hour, the Superintendént, 
the retiring and the incoming agents, with 
many of the employees, and others, meet the 
chiefsin council. The Superintendent, through 
an interpreter, informed them of the amount 
of goods that had been sent, and his surprise 
at the smallness of the quantity. He stated 
that he did not know who was to blame, pos- 
sibly it might be a mistake, but he had called 
them together to receive what had been sent, 
and to sign a paper releasing him. 

They listened attentively to all he had to 
communicate; talked awhile among them- 
selves, giving the “ho,” an exclamation of ap- 
proval, to whatever met their wishes, and 
then the head man of those present (Wapusa, 
their chief, being absent from sickness) ad- 
vanced, and offered his hand to the Superin- 
tendent, the agents and all the white persons 
present. Stepping back a few paces, after 
this ceremony, he began his speech, prefacing 
it with an acknowledgment of the uniform 
kindness of the Superintendent and the agen, 
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and his belief that their intentions towards 
the Indians were good. In what he had to 
say he did not blame either of them, but his 
“young men and all the head men wanted 
him to speak for them. They were not will- 
ing to sign the paper. When the goods came 
last year, there was plenty, and they were 
glad because all the men were set on the 
same footing as their white brothers; now it 
will not be so. You asked for the same 
amount for us, and they have sent us so little. 
We want you to send word to the department 
at Washington, that we are not satisfied, and 
to ask them to tell us why they have treated 
us so.” At every pause in the speech, a 
simultaneous “ho” broke from the lips of 
every Indian of influence present. 

The Superintendent responded by telling 
them that he was willing to write to Wash- 
ington and inquire for them. Another chief 
then came forward, went through the cere- 
mony of shaking hands, and made his speech, 
which was somewhat similar to the former, 
only that he wanted the Superintendent to 
inquire whether the coffee, sugar and bacon 
they were receiving were taken from their an- 
nuity. If they only knew how they were paid 
for, they would be better satisfied. They 
would like to have more clothing, but they 
did not want to give up the other things. 

The paper was prepared and then read to 
them. It met with their approval, and each 
of the chiefs signed it by touching the pen at 
their several names. This ended the council. 
I have only given a brief outline of what was 
said. The decorum of the Indians through- 
out this interesting occasion was worthy of 
all praise. The speakers were earnest and 
fluent, and their gestures were appropriate. 
T was very glad of the opportunity of being 
present. 

19th. All the goods are being boxed up 
again to await further orders from Washing- 
ton. This unlooked for delay interferes with 
the Sewing School, which it was proposed to 
open, for the purpose of having such of the 
goods made up as would most likely be 
traded off by those who could not make them 
up for themselves. 

20th. C. and I go out to see what can be 
done respecting our Sewing School, as Genes- 
see Friends, in reply to suggestions respecting 
the advantages of such a school, promptly re- 
sponded by sending a check, which places it 
in our power to begin. We engage an intel- 
ligent woman, who speaks English, to assist ; 
and request her to give notice among her 
neighbors, and conclude to open on next 
Third-day. Make several calls while we are 
out. In one of the houses we saw a woman 

reparing porcupine quills for moccasin work. 
She is an industrious and tidy housekeeper ; 











has nice patchwork, which she took pleasure 
in showing us. 

Dropped in upon an old woman, who is a 
real squaw ; civilization has never made the 
least impression on her strong Indian charac- 
ter. She has one of those large wooden bowls 
which were formerly used in their incanta- 
tions. These Santees were in former times 
the medicine tribe of Sioux; many of their 
medicine men have shown considerable skill 
in the use of indigenous roots and herbs, and 
little bowls carved out of oak, which were 
used for administering their drugs, are fre- 
quently seen. For a dime G. became the 
possessor of one of these; the other day the 
old Indian who sold it to him, lapped in it 
with her tongue, to show him how the medi- 
cine must be taken. 

These old women are mostly very hard 
favored, and many of them repulsive to look 
upon. Their grizzly hair hanging in unkempt 
disorder over their grim and wrinkled faces, 
make them almost hideous. They are al- 
ways civil, and sometimes give a pleasant 
greeting, which for the time lights up their 
features, and reveals the human heart with- 
in. 
I lagged behind in our homeward walk to 
chat with the Smith’s wife. Though she 
knows but little English, and I less Dakota,, 
we managed to have a pleasant time. She is 
a very agreeable woman, and has a nice baby. 
She was busy dressing a deer skin, but stopped 
with true womanly courtesy, and invited me 
into her house.. Of course I must see the 
baby. It was cuddled up in bed, the mos- 
quito net drawn carefully down over it, and 
it lay there the picture of homely comfort. 
Her house looks as well as an earthen floor 
can, and her things were put back with neat- 
ness. She said she conld not keep things nice 
with such a bad floor, and I thought as much. 
She is very sociable ; likes to show me all her 
nice things; had been dyeing quills for moe- 
casin work, which she does very neatly, and 
makes considerable money by their sale. Her- 
self and husband are one of the compara- 
tively few couples that have remained true to 
each other. They go to church together, and 
seem entirely devoted to their own little home 
circle ; the baby being their only child, several 
older ones having died. 

The fondness of these Indians for their 
babies has been before alluded to. I askeda 
middle-aged woman, who had become entirely 
blind, the cause of her affliction. Her reply 
came out so full of tender pathos, that I felt 
my heart draw closely to hers: “I cried them 
out for my children that died,” said she ; her 
sad face bore testimony to the depth of her 
sorrow, 

In a tent where we stopped I saw one of 
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those beautiful saddles which the Santee 
women make. It was elaborately worked 
with beads in artistic patterns, on a very nice 
buckskin. They are worth from fifteen to 
thirty dollars; the price being regulated by 
the amount of bead work on them. There 
was considerable bustle in front of an adjoin- 
ing house. We discovered that a number of 
women were saddling their ponies for a ride 
to Yankton, thirty miles off; one of them tak- 
ing her baby on in front. Slight attention 
had been paid to the toilet of either baby or 
mother. I suggested the propriety of using 
a little soap and water on the baby’s face and 
hands before starting on so long a journey. 
A dry cloth was made to do duty, and they 
trotted off as happy as their simple hearts 
and rude surroundings could make them. 
They had not worn themselves out with 
preparations, as many of their pale-faced sis- 
ters would’ have done, and were fresh and 
strong, and no doubt will have a nice time 
with their Yankton friends. L. J. R. 


how many precious minds there are who 
“love his appearing,” and yet shrink from 
the endurance of that baptism wherewith he 
was baptised, and therefore remain in a 
dwarfish state, never arriving at the state of 
perfection and usefulness that was designed 
by the Great Head of the Church. 














































I have abundant cause to acknowledge 
“ faith is an excellent anchor.” The Yearly 
Meetings were seasons of instruction to my 
own mind, and I believe they were seasons of 
refreshment to many. At times it seemed as 
though the windows of heaven were opened, 
and blessings descended as the dew upon the 
tender grass. The sick, the blind, the deaf, 
and the lame were affectionately recommend- 
ed to Christ, the great physician, whose 
power continues to be altogether sufficient to 
heal them. The souls in prison were called 
upon to come forth and join in commemorat- 
ing the goodness of Israel’s shepherd, inas- 
much as His eye is over all ;< none are so ob- 
scure but that He sees them, and in the right 
time will feed them with food convenient. 
The word of reproof went forth to the world- 
ling, who is secreting his “ wedge of gold in 
the tent ;” and also to them who are clothed 
in the Babylonish garments, being contented 
with a name to religion. The Women’s 
Yearly Meeting was very interesting and 
conducted in much harmony. There were a 
number of infants in attendance. One woman 
told me she had come near 200 miles, and 
brought her babe six months old, and an- 
other came 17 miles with her babe two 
months old. Several of these mothers ac- 
knowledged they had been compensated for 
the exertion made to assemble with their 
friends. When the state of society was be- 
fore us, there was a deep travail of spirit ex- 
perienced and much counsel flowed. Mothers 
were exhorted to begin early with their ten- 
der infants to “train them up in the way that 
they should go.” Friends were encouraged 
to be more faithful in the attendance of 
meetings, and the youth were invited to for- 
sake the vanities of this perishing world, 
and submit to the turning of the Lord’s 
hand upon them, in order to prepare them 
to take the places of those who ere long 
must be removed from works to rewards. 





FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 








the way through which some of us poor pil- 
grims have to walk, a way wherein there is 
nothing found to give to a friend and 
scarcely anything to subsist upon ourselves, 
I should think it allowable to offer an 
apology for my long silence But thy own 
experience has taught thee that these seasons, 
if endured with patience, will introduce the 
mind into that humility, that state of entire 
dependence, that will find acceptance with 
the Holy One ;—and when this suffering dis- 
pensation has performed its office, then 
there is an arising from the deeps, and 
sometimes a song of thanksgiving is put into 
the mouth. How trying to human nature to 
have to walk by faith and not by sight. 
Sometimes the grain of faith is as the heart 
of all seeds, and yet it is powerful in its op- 
erations, even to the removing of mountains. 
The great Apostle Paul could testify of its 
excellence, for, said he, “{ have kept the 
faith.” No doubt at the moment that he ut- 
tered these words, he felt it to be of great 
importance. He fought the good fight, he 
had kept the faith, and was furnished, no 
doubt, with an evidence that there was a 
crown of glory laid up for him, and how en- 
couraging is the remembrance of his further 
declaration “not only for me, but for all 
those who love the appearing of our Lord 
Jesus Christ.” In the family of mankind 


Waar after all is the end of most wars? 
Nothing but this: that a number of elderly 
gentlemen meet together, in an official room, 
and sitting round a table covered with green 
cloth, quietly arrange all that might just as 


well have been arranged before the war be- 
gan.—A. Helps. 


Tus one thought might check inconsider- 
ate reading, namely: that we are filling up & 
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vessel, which is not infinite in capacity, w 
what is useless or harmful. As far as we 
know, this vessel does not leak at all; or if 
it does leak, it is with indiscriminate leakage 
and does not allow folly only to permeate 
and wisdom to remain.—A. Helps. 
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PHILADELPHIA, EIGHTH MONTH 26, 1871. 

















DIED. 


MARSHALL.—At the residence of his daughter, 
E. J. Gaige, Duanesburg, N.Y., Eighth month 6th, 
1871, after a protracted illness of paralysis, which 
he bore with Christian fortitude, seldom if ever 
being heard to complain, Asa Marshall, in the 69th 
year of his age; a member of Purchase Monthly 
Meeting, of late a resident of Brooklyn, L. I. Thus 
has passed away a devoted husband, a kind and af- 
fectionate father, and one who, by his uprightness of 
character, was greatly beloved by the large circle of 
friends. 

MURRAY.—On the 15th of Seventh month, at 
her residence in Lockport, N. Y., Anna Murray, 
widow of the late James Murray, in the 78th year of 
her age ; a member of Rochester Monthly Meeting. 

WAY.—At his residence in Half Moon Township, 
Centre Co., Pa., on the 6th of Eighth month, 1871, 
his 79th birthday, John Way; a member and elder 
of Centre Monthly Meeting. Meekness and humil- 
ity and an earnest adherence to the testimonies of 
Truth as professed by the Society of Friends, marked 
his every-day life. His end was peaceful under the 
assurance that a blissful immortality awaited him. 

THISTLETHWAITE.—At his residence near Rich- 
mond, Ind., on the 13th inst., in the 80th year of 
his age, William Thistlethwaite ; a consistent mem- 
ber of White Water Monthly Meeting. He bore his 
sufferings with patience and resignation, passing 
away without a struggle. ~ 

——_—>499— 

Ay adjourned meeting of ‘‘ Friends’ Indian Aid 
Association of Philadelphla,” will be held in the 
Library Room of the Meeting-house 15th and Race 
oa on Fourth-day, the 20th of Eighth month, at 12 
o’clock. 





CIRCULAR MEETINGS. 
8th mo. 27th. West Nottingham, 3. P.M. 
9th mo. 3d. Reading, 3 P. M. 
- Westfield, N. J., 3 P.M. 
a Chester, Pa., 3 P.M. 
= Mt. Vernon, 1034 A.M. 
" Constantia, Nr Y., 10} A.M. 
~ Abington, Pa., 3 P.M. 


——__ -~0e—- 


INSECTS. 
BY LEO HARTLEY GRINDON. 
(Concluded from page 365.) 

The immense capacity for enjoyment given 
to every creature in some way or other, strik- 
ingly manifests itself when we consider it in 
connection with the insect tribes. Descend- 
from the noble forms which enjoyment pos- 
sesses in man, through the successive grades 
of animals below him, we still at every step 
find representations of it. There is not a 


creature unacquainted with gratification, in 
some shape or another. All derive it from 
the circumstances amid which they exist, 
which fact quietly suggests to us that the 
purest and most lasting pleasures are to be 
found at our very feet,—that they are not 
necessarily the fruit of toil and outlay, but 
that they flow to us out of the very nature 
of things, if we will be content with what is 
simple and genuine. Insects, above all the 
minor creatures, seem to relish life. The in- 
habitants of the pretty shells that strew the 
sandy expanse uncovered by the retiring 
waves, adorning its brown wrinkles with sea- 
born jewelry, yellow, white, and pink, no 
doubt have their full enjoyment of existence, 
but one would imagine it must be marred by 
their exposure every time they are forsaken 
by the tide; the little fishes that play about 
in the clear water-brooks are doubtless brim- 
ful of satisfaction; the lizards on the sand- 
hills, glittering with green and gold; the 
tritons in the weedy ponds, and the small 
birds that hide amid the leaves, no doubt 
have in every instance their abundant share 
of animal happiness; still they none of them 
seem to manifest so. much enjoyment as in- 
sects do. This may perhps be accounted for, 
at least in part, by the fact of insects being 
principally—always, indeed, when in their 
perfect form—erial creatures, In this re- 
spect they agree with birds. All things, 
indeed, that get much fresh air, and can sail 
when they like, and in whatever direction 
they may fancy,—through the sunshine and 
scented atmosphere that hangs over the green 
fields and sweetens the dear pastoral or 
healthy hills of the country—must needs 
have a larger and wider sensation of physi- 
cal pleasure than those which are confined to 
the surface of the earth, or unable to travel 
far from a given spot. 

Do we not find it so ourselves? The foot 
that is familiar with the grass helongs to a 
man of lighter heart than he whose soles 
seldom wander from the pavement; and the 
best elizir vite is a run, as often as we can 
contrive it, amid the sweets of new and love- 
ly scenery, when nature sits, fresh from the 
hands of the Creator, almost chiding us for 
our delay. To take special instances, how- 
ever, of the enjoyment given to insetts, and 
thus of the benevolence of Him who ordains 
all these good things, let us cite the dancing 
gnats. Every one has noticed, in calm sum- 
mer evenings, what vast multitudes of these 
little creatures thus disport themselves. They 
may bé traced, while the light wanes, tilt the 
eye can follow no further, and as the motions 
evidently serve no purpose of sustenance or 
reproduction, it cannot be doubted that the 
object is purely one of pleasure. Whenever 
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we see the wings of insects vibrating, unless | woodpecker, the fir-cone and the cross-bill ; 


they are actually using them to pass from one 
place to another, we may be assured that it 
indicates the same kind of pleasant sensation 
which induces the nestling sparrow, when fed 
by its mother, to stretch its little pinions, and 
the lambkin, while sucking, to wag its tail. 
The birds called—from the circumstance of 
the movement they make when feeding— 
“wagtails,” would seem to have a special 
pleasure, as members of the feathered tribes, 
when fulfilling this great instinct of their be- 
ing. What can be more beautiful than the 
gayety and frolic of butterflies in the air? 
They frisk about, ascending, descending, mov- 
ing in every possible direction, performing 
zig-zag pirouettes of the most elegant and 
varied kind, just as kittens do when upon the 
ground, in their more clumsy but not less 
sportive gambols. 

Here, again, there is no purpose of direct 
physical utility subserved—the movements 
are all tokens and expressions of pleasure. 
Have bees no pleasure in rambling from 
flower to flower, and securing the sweet spoil 
for the security of which they have built 
those beautiful little many chambered ware- 
houses we call honeycombs? Pleasure al- 
ways attends honest and productive labor, 
and it would be contrary to all the analogy 
and harmony of nature to suppose that the 
bees work with no more enjoyment than a 
watch possesses. It is difficult to suppose 
that they have not indeed a pleasure in the 
exercise of their little wits, over and above 
that of collecting the floral nectar. We 
hardly think what excellent botanists the 
bees are. They do not know what “ species” 
are, it is true; and for the matter of that, no 
more do our philosophers and savans. But 
they do know how to distinguish “ genera,” 
and may be watched going from one kind of 
flower to another, as cleverly as if they had 
received lessons from a professor.* The phy- 
sical allurements of course consists in the 
greater or less quantity of honey that partic- 
ular kinds of flowers secrete ; some producing 
it in large drops, others yielding only a taste. 
See, too, how admirably the bees are provided 
with instruments for procuring what they de- 
sire. Many flowers are so constructed that 
the bee cannot enter bodily ; to meet this dif- 
ficulty the little creature is provided with a 
long sucking-tube, which it can push far 
down into the blossom, so as to reach the con- 
tents. 

It is beautiful to note how thoroughly the 
bee and the flower are adapted oue to the 
other. They are like the old tree and the 


*The observation of my valued friend, Mr. R. 
Holland. 




















and it is wonderfully interesting, too, that in 
reading the records of primeval ages, held 
up by Geology, we find that it was not until 
flowers, essentially so named,—honey-yield- 
ing, fragrant, and painted flowers,—began to 
unroll their sweet petals to the sun of this 
world, that the little creatures we call bees 
were introduced as members of its annual 
population. Trees and plants, as well as ani- 
mals, both small and great, have existed upon 
the surface of our planet from a past so re- 
mote that no man can speculate on the date 
of its beginning; but flowers have not so ex- 
isted—at least there is no trace of them among 
the myriad fossils that are wrapped up in the 
rocks beneath us, while of all other parts of 
plants, and of organs equivalent to flowers, 
for the purpose of reproduction, there are 
abundant traces. Butterflies also would seem 
to be a comparatively recent dynasty. Nei- 
ther they nor bees existed upon this earth 
very long anterior to the commencement of 
the human period ; showing again that noth- 
ing appears in nature before it is wanted, but 
that all comes in at the right time, and, when 
its purpose is accomplished, departs. It is in 
this grand fitting together of things, this 
method, this universal adaptation and har- 
monyfof nature, that we have the best and 
truest external evidences of its Divine origin. 
The forms are superb, the colors are inex- 
pressibly exquisite, but it is the unity of the 
whole that impresses us most deeply. 

A few words ‘respecting the life of insects 
may not be altogether superfluous. And, 
first, as to their changes of shape. The larger 
animals—quadrupeds, fishes, and birds—step 
into existence in their perfect forms, diminu- 
tive, it is true, but still complete; all they 
want is either a little more hair, or a robe of 
feathers, or teeth to bite with after they have 
been weaned, as the case may be. But in- 
sects, and several other of the lower tribes of 
creatures, go through a very wonderful se- 
quence of changes. Every butterfly begins 
life as a grub; then it becomes a “ chrysa- 
lis ;” only in its third and last stage is it a 
winged creature. Not that the grub is meta- 
morphosed ; it contains within its soft little 
body the whole of the future butterfly, and, 
when the chrysalid condition is assumed, the 
butterfly often shows as plainly in it as a 
flower while wrapped in its calyx. In other 
words, the transition from the grub to the 
butterfly is not a “ transmogrification,” but a 
simple casting away of outer vestments, and 
a growth of the immature creature within to 
full and royal ripeness. This it is which gives 
so much beauty to the correspondence theolo- 
gians are fond of pointing out between the 
life of man and his entry upon the angelic 
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state, and the gradual development of the in- 
sect. All is in man that he will ever have; 
“there is a natural body, and there is a spir- 
itual body ;” the former is cast off by degrees 
—first the grub skin, then the chrysalid skin ; 
lastly, the genvine immortal, who was always 
there, stands free and unclogged, and can 
mount aloft, just as the new-born-insect angels, 
with their lovely wings—representative of 
man’s new and magnificent spiritual powers 
when he is disencumbered of his “ natural 
body”—soar up sunwards, our mortal eyes in 
vain essaying to follow. 


———_-—~08—- 
























A HARMLESS REPTILE, 


Not only are toads harmless, but they are 
absolutely and directly useful to us, perambu- 
lating our fields and gardens at night, and de- 
vouring vast quantities of injurious insects 
which could never be destroyed by the hand 
of man. The mode in which a toad takes its 
prey is very curious. The singularly beauti- 
ful eye of the toad is as quick as it is bright, 
and if within the range of its vision an insect 
or a grub should happen to move, the toad is 
sure to see it, and nearly certain to catch it. 
First, the toad holds its head as high as possi- 
ble, so as to make sure of its prey, and then 
crawls slowly toward it, preferring to get un- 
der it if possible. When it is nearly within 
reach it gazes intently at the insect, its mouth 
being gradually brought nearer and nearer. 
Something pink then flashes from its mouth, 
and the insect vanishes as if by magic. 

The pink fixsh is the tongue of the toad, 
which is formed in a rather curious way. The 
base of the tongue is fixed close to the front 
of the upper jaw, and is long and tapering, 
the tip pointing down the throat when it is 
at rest. When, however, it is used for catch- 
ing prey, # is thrown out with a sort of 
“ flick,” and the tip, which is covered with a 
glutinous secretion, adheres to the insect, 
and conveys it down the toad’s throat before 
the prey has had time to make an effort for 
escape. When the toad swallows its prey, it 
does it with a mighty effort, during which the 
eyes almost disappear, the size of the insect 
having little to do with the vehemence of the 
demonstration. Sometimes when a large 
beetle is swallowed it does struggle, but too 
late, and for some time its struggles may be 

seen through the thin and ribless sides of its 
capturer, the toad sitting the while in perfect 
composure, not in the least affected by the 
scratchings and kickings that are going on in 
its interior. 

Indeed, the stomach of the toad seems as de- 
void of feeling as if it were of iron. More- 


over, the toad not only cares nothing for the 
scratchings and kickings of a large beetle, but 
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is equally indifferent to the stings of wasps, 
bees and insects similarly armed with venom- 
ous weapons, and will eat them with marvel- 
lous appetite, as if the sting acted as a sort 
of gentle aid to digestion, like cayenne pep- 
per with cucumber.— Cassel’s Magazine. 


i 


CONCERNING SLEEP. 
There are thousands of busy people who 


die every year for want of sleep. It may be 
that too much sleep injures some; but in an 
excitable people, and in our intense business 
habits, there is far more mischief for want of 
sleep than from too much of it. Sleepless- 
ness becomes a disease. It is the precursor 
of insanity. When it does not reach that 
sad result, it is still full of peril, as well as of 
suffering. Thousands of men have been in- 
debted for bad bargains, for lack of courage, 
for ineffectiveness, to loss of sleep. 


It is curious that all the popular poetical 


representations of sleeping and waking are the 
reverse of the truth. We speak of sleep as the 
image of death, and of our waking hours as 
the image of life. 
sult of some form of decomposition in the 
body. Every thought, still more every mo- 
tion, any volition wastes some part of the 
nervous substance, precisely as flame is pro- 
duced by wasting the fuel. It is the death 
of some part of the physical substance that 
produces the phenomena of intelligent and 
voluntary life. 


But the activity is the re- 


On the other hand, sleep is not like death ; 


for it is the period in which the waste of the 
system ceases, or is reduced to its minimum. 
Sleep repairs the wastes which waking hours 
have made. 


It rebuilds the system. The 
night is the repair shop of the body. Every 
part of the system is silently overhauled and 
all the organs, tissues and substances are re- 
plenished. Waking consumes, sleep replaces ; 
waking exhausts, sleep repairs; waking is 
death, sleep is life. 

The man who sleeps little, repairs little; if 
he sleeps poorly, he repairs poorly. If he 
uses up in a day less than he accumulates at 
night he will gain in health and vigor. If 
he uses up all that he gains at night he will 
just hold his own. If he uses more by day 
than he gathers at night he will lose. And 
if this last process be long continued, he must 
succumb. A man who would be a good 
worker must see to it that he is a good sleep- 
er. Human life is like a mill; sometimes 
the stream is so copious that one needs care 
but little about his supply. Now, often, the 
stream that turns the mill needs to be econo- 
mized. A dam 1s built to hold a larger sup- 
ply. The mill runs the pond pretty low 
through the day, but by shutting down the 
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gate, the night refills the pond, and the 
wheels go merrily around again the next day. 
Once in a while, when spring rains are copi- 
ous and freshets overflow, the mill may run 
night and day; but this is rare. Ordinarily 
the mill should run by day and the pond fill 
up by night. 

man has much force in him as he has 
provided for by sleep. The quality of action, 
especially mental activity, depends upon the 
quality of sleep. If day time is the ao in 
which men weave their purposes, night is the 
time when the threads are laid in and the 
filling prepared. 

Men need on an average eight hours of 
sleep a day, or one-third of their whole time. 
A man of lymphatic temperament may re- 
quire nine. A nervous temperament may re- 
quire but seven, or six, and instances have been 
known in which four hours have been enough. 
The reason is plain. A lymphatic man is 
sluggish in all his functions. He moves slow- 
ly, thinks slowly, eats slowly, digests slowly, 
and sleeps slowly, that is, all the restorative 
acts of his system go on slowly, in anal- 
ogy with his temperament. But a nervous 
man acts quickly in everything, by night or 
by day. When awake, he does more in an 
hour than a sluggish man in two hours; and 
so in his sleep. He sleeps faster, and his sys- 
tem nimbly repairs in six hours what it 
would take another one eight hours to per- 
form. 

Every man must sleep according to his 
temperament. But eight hours is the aver- 
age. If one requires a little more or a little 
less, he will find it out for himself. Whoever 
by work, pleasure, sorrow, or by any other 
cause is regularly diminishing his sleep, is 
destroying his life. A man may hold out 
for a time, but Nature keeps close accounts 
and no man can dodge her settlements. We 
have seen impoverished railroads, that could 
not keep the track in order, nor spare the en- 
gines to be thoroughly repaired. Every year 
track and equipment deteriorated. By-and- 
by comes a crash, and the road is in a heap 
of confusion and destruction. So it is with 
men. They cannot spare time to sleep enough. 
They slowly run behind. Symptoms of gen- 
eral waste appear. Premature wrinkles, weak 
eyes, depression of spirits, failure of diges- 
tion, feebleness in the morning and over- 
whelming melancholy—these and other signs 
show a general dilapidation. If, now, sudden 
calamity causes an extraordinary pressure, 
they go down under it. They have no re- 
sources to draw upon. They have been 
living up to the verge of their whole vitality 
every day. 

There is a great deal of intemperance be- 
sides that of tobacco, opium or brandy. Men 


are dissipated who over-tax their systems all 
day and under-sleep every night. me men 
are dissipated by physical stimulants, and 
some by social, and some by professional and 
commercial. But a man who dies of deli- 
rium tremens is no more a drunkard and a 
suicide than the lawyer, the minister or the 
merchant that works excessively all day and 
sleeps but little at night.— Beecher. 


_ ——-—3 90 ——_____ 


A BIT OF A SERMON. 


Whatso’er you find to do, 
Do, it boys, with all your might ! 
Never be a /itttle true, 
Or little in the right. 
Trifles even 
Lead to heaven, 
Trifles make the life of man ; 
So in all things, 
Great and small things, 
Be as thorough as you can. 


Let no speck their surface dim— 
Spotless truth and honor bright ; 
I'd not give a fig for him 
Who says any lie is white! 
He who falters, 
Twists or alters 
Little atoms when we speak, 
May deceive me, 
But believe me 
To himself he is a sneak! 


Help the weak if you are strong, 
Love the old if you are young ; 
Own a fault if you are wrong, 
If you’re angry, hold your tongue. 
In each duty 
Lies a beauty, 
If your eyes you donot shut, 
Just as surely 
And securely 
As a kernel in a nut! 
Love with all your heart and soul, 
Love with eye and ear and touch ; 
That’s the moral of the whole, 
You can never love too much! 
*Tis the glory of the story 
In our babyhood begun ; 
Our hearts without it, 
(Never doubt it, ) 
Are as worlds without a sun! 


If youthink a word would please, 
Say it, if it is but true; «.. 
Words may give delight with ease, 
When no act is asked from you. 
Words may often 
Soothe and soften, 
Gild a joy or heal a pain ; 
They are treasures 
Yielding pleasures 
It is wicked to retain ! 


Whatsoe’er you find to do, 
Do it then with all your might ; 
Let your prayers be strong and true— 
Prayer, my lads, will keep you right, 
Pray in all things, 
Great and small things, 
Like a Christian gentleman ; 
And forever, 
Now or never, 
Be as thorough as youcan. sor the Young. 
Scie Words!” Cree 
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AN INVALID’S PLEA. 
BY ALICE CARY. 

O Summer! my beautiful, beautiful Sammer! 

I look in thy face, and I long so to live; 
But, ah ! hast thou room for an idle new-comer, 

With all things to take and nothing to give? 
With all things to take of thy dear loving-kindness, 

The wine of thy sunshine, the dew of thy air; 
And with nothing to give but the deafsess and 

blindness 
Begot in the depths of an utter despair ? 


As if the gay harvester meant but to screen her, 
The black spider sits in her low loom and weaves 
A lesson of trust to the tender-eyed gleaner, 
That bears in her brown arms the gold of the 
sheaves. 
The blue bird that thrills her low lay in the bushes 
Provokes from the robin a merrier glee ; 
The rose pays the sun for his kiss with her blithest, 
And all things pay tithes to thee—all things but 
me. 


At even, the fire-flies trim with their glimmers 
The wild, weedy skirts of the field and the wood; 
At morning, those dear little yellow winged swim- 
mers, 
The butterfl‘es, hasten to make their place good. 
The violet, always so white and so saintly ; 
The cardinal, warming the frost with her blaze; 
The ant, keeping house at her sand hearth so 
quaintly ; 
Reproaches my idle and indolent ways. 


When o’er the high East the red morning is break- 


ing, 
And driving the amber of starlight behind, 
The land of enchantment I leave, on awaking, 
Is not so enchanted as that which I find. 
And when the low West by the sunset is flattered, 
And locusts and katydid sing us their best, 
Peace comes to my thoughts, that were used to be 
fluttered, 
Like doves when an eagle’s wing darkens their 
nest. 


The green little grasshopper, weak as we deem her, 
Chirpe, day in and out, for the sweet right to 


live; 
And canst thou, O Summer! make room for a 
dreamer. 
With all things to take, and with nothing to 
give ? 


Room only to wrap her hot cheeks in thy shadows, 
And on thy daisy-fringed pillows to lie, 

And dream of the gates of the glorious meadows, 
Where never a rose of the roses shall die ! 


ate 


THE PACIFIC SLOPE. 
BY SCHUYLER COLFAX, 
Vice-President of the United States. 

The daily papers of New York City tell 
us of the great numbers of our citizens who 
leave our shores during this summer and 
cross the Atlantic to visit the Old World and 
its historical regions. On each of two suc- 
cessive Saturdays seven crowded steamers 
sailed from the Bay of New York for Eu- 
rope; and the Herald estimates the total 
number of American health-seekers and 
sight-seers who will cross the ocean this year 
at forty-thousand, who, at the average of 


three thousand dollars each spent abroad, 
will leave in Europe over one hundred mil- 
lions this year. 

While confessing to a similar longing to 
scale the Alps and roam through the Black 
Forest, to travel over vine clad France, and 
enjoy the sky and scenery of Italy, to jour- 
ney over the British Isles and to sail on the 
Mediterranean, and to push my footsteps 
even as far as the frozen Neva and the torrid 
Nile, I have still believed it wiser, and have 
acted on that belief, to postpone so extensive 
a pleasure trip as this, full of interest and 
adventure as it might be, that I might travel 
over our own land, learning more thorough- 
ly, by actual observation, of the grandeur of 
its more than imperial domain and the vast- 
ness of its almost illimitable resources. 

No portion of our country presents strong- 
er attractions to the tourist than that region 
between the snow-capped Sierras, the Andes 
of our:North American Continent, and the 
ocean, known as the Pacific slope. For 
many years after its settlement practically 
inaccessible, except by sailing on two oceans, 
or traveling thousands of miles over the un- 
settled mountains and plains of our vast in- 
terior, the Pacific Railroad, when opened, 
almost annihilating distance and _ time, 
brought it virtually to our doors. As near 
to the Mississippi Valley in hours as that 
valley is to Maine, and as easily reached, so 
far as the toil of traveling is concerned, its 
superb scenery, its magnificent natural splen- 
dors, its manifold attractions, should have 
drawn toward it a large proportion of those 
who seek enjoyment in a foreign land, and 
who, under their own flag, cuuld have here 
found rarer pleasures and even more satisfy- 
ing feasts to the mind as well as to the eye. 
Are we told of the Alps? Grand as they are, 
they are but a dot on the map,of Europe. In 
our distant West the mighty Sierra Nevada 
lifts itself towards the clouds, rolling away 
in a billowy succession of mountains, seventy 
wiles and over in width, clothed in the living 
green of gigantic forests, till the line is 
reached of perpetual, unmelting snow. Do we 
hear of Mount Blanc and the Matterhorn as 
special objects of interest? Think of Shasta 
(in California), Hood in (Oregon), and Rain- 
ier, (in Washintgon Territory), each rising 
beautiful in form and towering in grandeur, 
from the plains around them, nearly three 
miles toward the sky, while their white man- 
tles worn and never disrobed since the hour 
of creation. Are we told of the beauty of 
that famous river in history and in war, the 
Rhine? Contrast it with the grand and im- 
pressive scenery of the Columbia, where 
amid frowning mountains and overhanging 
cliffs it has torn its way through the mighty 
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mountain range, which there changes its 
name from the Sierras to the Cascades. Do 
we hear of the wonders of the Mount Cenis 
tunnel? With all its immense oost, it is 
dwarfed, indeed, when compared to the peer- 
less Yosemite,that wonderful furrow ploughed 
by the Creator out of the mountain range, 
picturesque in its varied beauty, its charm- 
ing river, its farcinating and extraordinary 
falls, and its luxuriant grass-sward, and yet 
awe-inspiring in its austere and startling 
scenery, and in the sublimity of the precipi- 
tons and verdureless mountains, which like 
grim sentinels rise grandly and solemnly on 
either side of this pre eminent wonder of our 
continent. The eulogies of the Bay of Na- 
ples are doubtless all deserved. But the 
Bay of San Francisco, large enough to float 
the navies of the world, and sparkling in its 
beauty, fronts, through the Golden Gate, on 
that vast Pacific sea which could engulf an 
hundred Mediterraneans, and on which in 
the not distant future our flag is to float, we 
trust and believe, with such pre eminence 
and power. And, further up the ‘coast, visi- 
tors cannot but admire that charming sheet 
of water known as Puget’s Sound, which, en- 
vironed by mighty forests to the water’s edge, 
and dotted with lovely islets and abounding 
in inlets and straits and arms, combines the 
attractions of lake and sound and inland 
sea, and on whose borders, though almost up 
to the latitude of Labrador, roses and fuchias 
and poppies are not injured by the frost in 
the open garden one winter out of four. In 
antiquities—such as ancient cities, crumbling 
fortresses, ete.—the Old World, of course, 
cannot be rivalled by the New. But where 
in Europe can they rival these gigantic relics 
of the centuries of the olden time, the big 
trees of California, over ninety feet in cir- 
cumference, and which have braved the tem- 
pest and the storm from the time that Moses 
wrote and Pharaoh reigned and Joshua 
judged and David sang, living and growing 
while mighty dynasties have risen, flourished 
and fallen, and their history perished from 
the memory of man? The climate and the 
skies of Italy are doubtless all that they 
have been described in poetry and prose. 
But under our own Stars and Stripes you can 
find a California, abounding in fruits and 
flowers, with the productions of the tropical 
and temperate zones growing side by side; 
the olive and the fig in the same garden 
with the peach and the cherry, with straw- 
berries every month in the year, with vine- 
yards containing up to a balf million of 

rape-vines, and with blooming out-door gar- 
ions from December to December. The lakes 
of Switzerland are beauteous, indeed. But 
can they rival that gem of the mountain 


coast, Donner Lake; or the magnificent 
Tahoe, embosomed amongst the summits of 
the Sierra, sixty-five hundred feet above the 
level of the sea, no less than twenty miles 
by ten in size, and so exquisitely clear that 
you can see a hundred feet down as if it 
were but ten ? 

I need but allude, in passing, to the many 
other objects of interest to be seen on our 
Pacific slope—the mysterious and Plutonian 
Geysers, which make you feel as if you were 
nearer the laboratory of the infernal regions 
than you ever wished to be again; the am- 
phibious sea lions, always visible on the 
rocks they sun themselves upon, but a stone’s 
throw from the Cliff House of San Francis- 
co; the famous valleys of California and 
Oregon, as rich and productive in soil as 
they are beautiful to the eye; and the Dalles 
of the Columbia, where this great river (over 
a mile wide a hundred miles below, and 
widening, a hundred miles further, to six or 
eight miles before it enters the ocean), foams 
and dashes, with its boiling, chafing, riotous 
torrent, through a gorge compressed to fifty- 
nine yards in width. Or where can be found 
in Europe a city whose growth has been as 
magical as San Francisco ?—where a quarter 
of a century ago a few cabins perched on 
eand-hills formed the village of Yuba Buena, 
but where now a city, counting its cosmopol- 
itan population by the hundreds of thous- 
ands, welcomes the stranger and the visitor 
to superb hotels and palatial mansions, to 
crowded stores and mammoth warehouses, to 
churches and schools and libraries, to all 
the luxuries and comforts of metropolitan 
life, and to all the accessories of civlization 
and of wealth. 

Do you wish to see one of the mightiest 
triumphs of American engineering? You 
can witness it in the 70-mile grade, of over 
an hundred feet to the mile, by which the 
Central Pacific Railroad—with its track cut 
often in the face of immense cliffs that lift 
their mighty forms straight upward out of 
the chasms below you—surmounts the Sierras. 
Would you feel and realize the temperature 
of the three zones—the Arctic, the Temper- 
ate, and the Torrid—on the same day? From 
some snow-crowned peak, where you can 
gaze at the smiling landscape, the fruitful 
fields, the pleasant pastures, and the vine- 
yards green of California, spread out in all 
their sunlit beauty and richest verdure at 
your feet, you have only to descend to the 
Valley of the Sacramento or San Joaquin, 
and your wish will be fulfilled ; but, happier 
for you than in some other torrid regions, 
= will, even in the hottest localities, find a 

lanket a welcome companion at night. Do 
you wish to see gold and silver mining in 
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all their varieties—placer, hydraulic, and 
quartz—by which are found the precious 
metals that attracted across a continent that 
continuous and slowly-moving caravan of 
daring men who founded the State, which 
so soon entered the Union in her golden 
robes of freedom? Do you wish to study 
the strange habits of the heathen Asiatics 
(who have come fhither from that continent 
which was the birthplace of mankind), often 
wronged and oppressed as they are, but gen- 
erally patient and uncomplaining? Less 
than a week’s comfortable travel in a palace- 
car, without sea-sickness and without tempor- 
ary exile from the protecting influence of your 
own flag or the realm of your mother-tongue, 
will bring you face to face with them, where 
you can see with your own eyes and hear 
with your own ears. 

But not to the tourist alone is the Pacific 
slope attractive. To the emigrant, seeking a 
new home for himself and family, it has 
many attraction. Although the crop of gold 
for which California was originally famed 
has yielded in importance to its crop of gold- 
en graia, and stock-raising and sheep-raising, 


slope has furnished to the world over one 
thousand millions of the precious metals, a 
tenth of which has come from that single 
wonderful Comstock Lode of Nevada. But 
while ten years ago out of the forty-three 
millions exported from California forty-one 
millions were in gold, she now, out of her 
fifty-one millions of annual exports, furnishes 
nine millions in wheat, four millions in wool 
thirty-three millions in gold and silver, and 
five millions of other products ; and the City 
of San Francisco has progressed so auspic- 
iously in manufactures that her capital em- 
ployed in them has reached seventeen mil- 
lions, and material consumed twenty-three 
millions, with an annual production of forty- 
five millions. Already Australia: consumes 
several millions per year of American manu- 
factures; and China and Japan have em- 
barked in the same traffic. Not only are the 
finest blankets in the world made at the 
Mission Woolen Mills of San Francisco, but 
wool-growing on the Pacific slope has in- 
creased with a rapidity unparalleled in the 
history of our other states, or indeed of the 
world. With an anoual product of less than 
a half million pounds in 1855, the aggregate 
now is twenty millions, with not a tithe of 
the land eligible for sheep-raisiug yet in use. 

I have not space, however, for further 
statistical details. The few cited give onlya 
glimpse of the capacities, the possibilities, the 
sure future of this interesting portion of our 
land. 

One railroad line already connects this re- 
gion with the East. Two others are quickly 
to follow, striking the coast of San Diego on 
the south, and Puget’s Sound and the Colum- 
bia River on the north, with the intervening 
regions bound together by the interior sys- 
tem of railroads, now being rapidly pushed 
forward and hastening the good work of de- 
velopment. Around the vast ocean which 
washes its shores dwell over one-third of the 
entire human race. Excepting Australia (if 
that British colony can be called national), 
ours is the only nation which is both civil- 
ized and maritime whose possessions border 
on this great sea. In every age of the world’s 
history the trade of Asia has enriched all 
people who possessed it, even when carried 
on by the rude commerce of the caravan. In 
turn, Nineveh, Palmyra, and Alexandria 
achieved their grand historical positions by 
its enjoyment. And now London, for many 
obvious reasons, is being enriched by it. Al- 
ready, however, this richer than golden tide 
turns towards our Pacific slope. By and 
through its people it is to be poured in large 
degree, over our land, promoting the interests 
of commerce, contributing to national pros- 
perity, stimulating manufacturers and many 





























proved uniformly profitable, yet farming and 
grazing lands can be bought more cheaply 
than two years since. It is true that droughts 
have injured the grain crops of California 
during recent years. But storms and floods 
are often quite as destructive East. And to 
those who seek a climate rather cooler, and 
where it is said that crops are never lost by 
drought, Oregon, now receiving such an in- 
flux of emigration, presents great attractions. 
The famous Williamette Valley, a hundred 
miles long and averaging thirty wide, be- 
tween the Cascade Mountains and the Coast 
Range, the garden of the Northwest, where 
the grass grows all winter and the rains ren- 
der irrigation needless, has fully four. fifths of 
its splendid agricultural area yet untilled. 
And there are many other valleys in Oregon, 
less widely known, where farming lands can 
be purchased at remarkably low rates while 
the lumbering and fishing interests of Wash- 
ington Territory, where two million feet of 
lumber are cut per day, and the fisheries are 
literally exhaustless, must attract to that por- 
tion of the Pacific slope many who would 
not he tempted by its agricultural resources. 

But to those who believe in the brilliant 
future of our Republic the Pacific slope has 
a special interest. There our nation fronts 
on the greatest ocean of the world, and our 
citizens develop a self-reliance, vim, and 
elasticity fitting them admirably, for the 
work that seems opening before them. Al- 
ready we see some of these footsteps of pro- 
gress. In the last twenty years the Pacific 
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other branches of productive industry, and 
adding immensely to our wealth, A single 
steamer in May brought over five thousand 
packages of.tea, a. thousand bales of hemp, 
and seven hundred bags of rice for San Fran- 
cisco, eight hundréd and fifty packages. of 
tea and three hundred and fifty of silk for 
New York, and eight hundred and eighty 
packages of tea for Chicago; while the i uly 
steamer of the same Pacific Mail Company 
brought to San Francisco from China the 
most valuable cargoever landed in the United 
States from any quarter of the globe, valued 
at no less than two and a half millions of 
dollars! These are but the first drops of the 
coming shower in the rapidly hastening fu- 
ture of the Republic ; for the American flour, 
lumber, axes, doors, tables, bedsteads, bacon, 
brooms, tubs, ete., which are now bought and 
used. in Australia already indicate some of 
the exports for which the Asiatic dwellers of 
the Old World are to look to the dwellers of 
the New. With American shipbuilding, by 
wise legislation, revived and again flourish. 
ing, our flag will dominate in the waters of 
the Pacific, not by the bloody triamphs of 
war, but by the peaceful victories of com- 
merce; and then shall we realize there the 
famous and truthful saying of Raleigh : 
“Those who command the sea command 
the trade of the world ; those who command 
the trade of the world command the riches of 


world, and thus command the world itself.” 


— Ex. Paper. 


————~0e 


ITEMS. 


Curting Guass with Sreet.—The cutting of glass 
with steel has been demonstrated to be possible, 
provided its point is ground into the form of a com- 
mon glaziers diamond. But while hard steel of 
this form will cut glass, it is difficult to bring a steel 
point to the required shape, and it also soon wears 
out and becomes worthless, until reground. Many 
efforts have been made to make a tool of steel that 
would compete at least approximately with the real 
diamond for this purpose. It has been discovered 
that asmall cyliudrical point of steel, when made 
to rotate upon glass in such a manner that its lon- 
gitudinal axis shall make an angle of 45 degrees 
with the surface of the glass, approaches in effect so 
nearly to that of the real diamond that it is a very 
cheap and effective substitute. 


Tue oldest rose bush is said to be one which is 
trained upon one side of the cathedral of Heldes- 
heim, in Germany. Its age is unknown ; but docu- 
ments exist which prove thata Bishop Hezlo, nearly 
a thousand years ago, protected it by a stone roof, 
which is still extant. The largest rose bush is a 
white Banksia, in Marine Garden at London, which 
was sent there, the first of its kind, in 1813, by 
Bonpland. Its numerous branches, some of which 
measure eighteen inches in circumference, cover an 
immense wall to a width of nearly sixty feet, and at 
times in early spring as many as 50,000 flowers 
have been counted on this queen of all roses. 


, 


Tae Freepuey’s Sayine Forp, in its sixth annual 
report, states that in the thirty-two® branches of the 
institution in the Southern States, the total balance 
due depositors now amounts to $2,455,836 against 
$199,283 in 1866. These figutes show that the col- 
ored people, instead of being idle and wasteful, are 
industrions and. saving, and are fully conscious of 
the benefits to be derived from laying up a store for 
a rainy day. 


Ar the recent session of the Legistature of this 
State a law was passed for the benefit of laboring 
married women, of which the following is the 
text :— 

Be it enacted, etc., That the separate earnings of 
any married woman of the State of Pennsylvania, 
whether said earnings shall be as wages for labor, 
salary, property, business or otherwise, shall accrue 
to and inure to the separate benefit and use of said 
married woman, and be under the control of such 
married woman independently of her husband, and 
so as to be not subject to any legal claim of such 
husband, or to the claims of any creditor or credit- 
ors of such husband, the same as if such married 
woman were a femme sole. 


-Tae AtmospHERic BRAKE—This apparatus which, 
it is asserted, can stop in a few seconds a train of 
cars at full speed, is now being tried at various 
points throughout the country, and, it is reported, 
with great success. The brake is described as fol- 
lows: On the right hand side of the locomotive, 
fastened to the running board and under the inspec- 
tion of the engineer, is an upright direct air pump 
which is operated by steam supplied from the boiler, 
and pumps air into a reservoir hanging uoder the 
cab of the locomotive. This pump is entirely self- 
acting, and whenever there is a deficiency of press- 
ure in the air reservoir, it commences working un- 
til the equilibrium is restored. Under each car of 
the train is a cylinder firmly bolted in such a posi- 
tion that its piston acts directly on the lever used 
for the ordinary hand brake, but does not at all in- 
terfere with its use by hand. The pressure of the 
air is conducted to these cylinders from the reser- 
voir under the locomotive by a line of gas pipe, 
three quarters of an inch in diameter, running the 
entire length of the train, and the connection with 
each cylinder is made from the main line with an 
elbow one quarter of an inch in diameter. From 
each end of the car the pipes are extended by three- 
ply rubber hose, which are connected when the cars 
are coupled together. Should a car become de- 
tached, the valves of the coupling immediately close, 
the brake continues applied, and the car is prevent- 
ed from running back on a grade. An air gauge 
placed immediately above the steam gauge, indi- 
cates to the engineer the quantity of pressure in the 
reservoir, and the management of the train is placed 
in the engineer’s hands by means of a three-way 
cock. 

At a recent trial of this brake on the Missouri 
Pacific Railroad, a train three hundred feet long, 
travelling at a speed of thirty-four miles an hour, 
was stoppe3 in twenty seconds and ata distance of 
one thousand feet from the point where the brake 
was applied. The train travelling at the same rate 
was subsequently stopped by brakesmen with a 
hand-brake ; but forty-five seconds were required, 
and the cars continued in motion for 1750 feet. 





Tae man who gives his children habits of 
trnth, iudustry and frugality, provides for 
them better than by giving them a fortune. 
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LIFE AND TRUST CO. 


OF PHILADELPHI.14. 


y11 SOUTH FOURTH STREET. 


The dividend received by a policy-bolder is the difference between the ac/ual cost of insuring and the 
premium paid. This Company is expressly required by its Charter to divide every dollar of surplus thus 
arising among its policy-holders. It is therefore purely mutual. 

The New York Report for 1871 shows that the assets of this Company are in the proportion of $1.66 
to every $1.00 of liabilities, thys ensuring perfect reliability. 

It was the first Pennsylvania Life Insurance Company to do business in New York and Massachusetts 


ander the present laws of those States. - 


It has received the approbation of the most learned actuaries, and is endorsed and recommended by 
many of the most prominent scientific and public men in the United States. 

Being managed exclusively by Friends, and nearly all of its Agents being Friends, it has a larger 
proportion of Friends among its policy-holders than any other company in the United States. 

It was organized by Friends to encourage a general participation in Life Insurance among members 
of the Society, and in that has been eminently successful. 

An investigation made by the Company reveals the surprising fact that the mortality of Friends is 
mearly 25 per cent. less than that of the general population of Philadelphia, taking as a basis for the 
comparison the records of burials in Friends’ burying-grounds in Philadelphia for seventy years, and the 
records of the Board of Health of the City for the same period. 

Its advantages in every respect, both as to safely, cheapness, terme of policies, &c., &c., are not excelled 


SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, President. 


by any company. 


WM. C. LONGSTRETH, 


ice-President, 


ROWLAND PARRY, Actuary. 
The inducements offered by this Company make it very popular and easy to solicit for, 


LA PIERRE HOUSE, 
CAPE MAY CITY, N. J. 


This handsomely located House on Ocean Street, 
@ short distance from the beach, having been leased 
iby the proprietors for a term of years, and newly 
furnished throughout, has opened this season under 
pew auspices, for the reception of visitors wishing 
= a of a home, in a first-class house near 

e Burf. 

Great care has been taken in the selection of mat- 
tresses and bedding, to have them all that could be 
desired. Many of the rooms are large and airy, 
commending a fine view of the ocean. 

The table will be supplied with all the delicacies 
of the season. The proprieters have spared no 
pains in procuring the eooks, and obliging ser- 


Stage to convey guests to and from the reilroad 
de and steamboat landing. 
ottage accommodations for invalids and those 
retirement. 
Accommodations ample for 200 persens. 
No bar. 
For rooms or information, address 


WALTER W. GREEN, 
Or, HANNAH C. GREEN, 


‘vants. 








722 826 Proprietors. 
CEDAR COTTAGE, 
Pennsylvania Avenue, Atlantic City, N, J., 


Is now open. 
M. R. CHANDLEE. 





AN HOUSE, 
CAPE MAY, N. J. 
June Ist, 1871. 

This WELL-KNOWN AND FAVORITE HOUSE 

will be kept, as usual, in every respect a 
First-class Family Hotel, 

Opens the 20th inst. 

As formerly, NO BAR on the premises. 

For rooms, &c., address 


LYCETT & SAWYER. 


OCE 


Jous W. Lrcert, 
Hesry W. Sawyer. 


LOUDON LAND FOR SALE, 


A desirable little farm of 70 acres at private sale, 
adjoining the town of Waterford, Loudon Co,, Va., 
convenient to Fairfax Monthly Meeting, three miles 
from W. & O. R. RB. and eight miles from B. & O, 
R. R., pleasant and thickly settled neighborhood. 
The buildings are good, convenient, and nearly 
new ; dwelling contains ten rooms and good cellar, 
Good ice house, and other necessary buildings. 
Over 200 fruit trees, nearly all kinds and cho 
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varieties. The farm is divided into five fields and 
meadow, ranning water in all, 
ticulars call on or address 

Cc. L, HOLLINGSWORTH, 
Waterford, Loudon Co., Va, 


For further par- 
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Ganeational. 2 2 _ Ghucationnt. 
° 1 . . 
Merepepe Rene en SAL) Weer, ete STTTSTE. 


187}. © Por Circulars apply to der the oe of Friends, near Spring arren 

MARY 8. LIPPINCOTT, Principal, eounty, Ohio, will commence Its second year, on the 

Moorestown, Burlington Co., N.J. | 18th day of 9 month (Sept.) 1871. Instruction 

thorough. Terms moderate. For circulars, &e., 
Mapleweed Institute for both Sexes, | address either of the undersigned : 

oe Jason Evans, Elihu Durfey, N. H. Chapman, 

Chartered by ‘‘ Act of the Legislature,” is conducted Cincinnati, Obio; A. Wright, BE. T. Heston, Jesse 

by the following Trustees, members of the Society | j,aney, Springboro, Warren county, Ohio; B. B. 

of Friends : Butterworth, Waynesville, Ohio; Oliver Fawoett, 





Pierce Hi Darlivgton Hoo 
Bilis P, Marshall, Levi Browne TT RIENDS SEMINARY— vies = Wee 
Henry L. David Ferris, - 
Joseph Bhorte, Ellwood Michener, EASTON, N. Y. 

relay Knight. The Fourth annual session will begin 9th month 


The success of this Institution under its present} 12th, 1871. $60.00 for board, washing and tuition, 
arrangement leads its managers to believe they cam| per term of thirteen weeks. For Catalogues ad- 
now offer a school long needed in the Society, at| dress, 


which children can receive a good practical educa-| , T. D. SMEDLEY, Seana 
tion at a moderate cost. 825-4t. Easton, Washingto p County, N. Y. 
Oise Winter Term commences Ninth month TAYLOR & J ACKSON’S 
For Catalogue, address Scientific, Classical & Commercial Academy, 
715 8m are Conendvine, te. WILMINGTON, DEL. 


ORB S@ S01 21k Ba a A ie,” Sad oe oe FOR BOTH SEXES. 
° . : Autumn Term opens Ninth month 4th, 1871. 
Ercildoun Seminary for Young Ladies, | Please seud rao Catalogue. ' 225.1y 
CHESTER CO., PA. 


This Institution, which bas been in wibccosstiat CHESTER ACADEMY, | 





operation for the last seventeen years, will com- | 2 “ 
mence its next session op the 2d cf Tenth month Chester, Del. Co., Pa. 
next. Th and carefal. inst: .ction will be. For Boys and Girls. 


ven in every department. Terms, $85 per session _ 3@3~ The next term begins on September 4th. For 
¢ twenty oa s.. For circulars and full particulars Circulars, address 
address the Principal, 819 ly. GEO. GILBERT, Privcipal. 


BICBARD DARLINGTON, Je, =| CHAPPAQUA MOUNLAIN INSTITUTE 
Se Pees Drpeer'On, Fe. TL SAMU RG: GOGLENE, AM. Pidscioed. 

SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. » A Boarding School for both sexes, pleasantly and 

healthfully situated one mile from ua 

SWARTHMORE P. 0., DELAWARE CO., PA. | Depot, on the Harlem Railroad, 33 miles from New 


‘York. The buildings are new, the rooms tastefu 
This Institution for both sexes will reopen on furnished, lighted by gas and heated with heme 


Third-day, the 5th of Ninth month, 1871. no effort ha been eget to oe Institu- 
and farth add tion an attractive home, to insure advance- 

Fe Ee a ee se 

715 tfa Principal. [qh ie” Pina 
| Ber Croce, On. Hive 

Westchester Prepiratory School. '  J8HU LIPPINCOTT, 

Will be opened. om FOURTH-DAY, NINTH MONTH | _819 tfn. Che Westchester Co., N. Y. 
6th, 1871, in West Chester, a school for the pur- 


eS A Friend for Principal of the Bast Ham 


, Friends’ Institute. For particulars 
SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. | : CORNELL, 


JOHN J. 
The course of instraction will be that adopted by! 95 4 Menden Center, N. Y. 


the College for its preparatory classes, and will em- a 
brace. the ordinary English branches, Algebra, | ‘HALLOWELL SELECT HIGH SCHOOL, 


Latin Grammar and Reader, Caesar, FOR YOUNG MEN AND BOYS, 
Chemistry, Natural Philosophy, and the elements of Nos. 112 and 114 North Ninth street, Philadelphia. 
French. , Next session will commence 9th movth, 11th. The 


Tuition for the year of forty-two weeks, $50, Principals will be pleased to consult with parents 
yable one-half in advance, ove-half on the first and other persons interested in the subject of edu- 
y of Second month, 1872. Good board can be cation, at the school rooms, after Eighth wonth, 28th. 
had in the neighborhood at reasonable rates. | For catalogues, address Exstburn & Moore, 112 & 
As only a limited nnmber of students will be 114 North Ninth street, Philadelphia. 
taken, an ear'y application i: recommended. ~ GEORGE EASTBURN, M. Ai, 
Adiress CHARLES H. DaRLINGTON, A. M., JOHN G. MOORE, M. 8. 
85 tf West Chester, Pa. Principals. 
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